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Results of a two-part study of the economic attitudes 
of junior high school students are presented. While the primary 
thrust of Phase I of the project was to develop reliable and valid 
multi-item scales, the Economics Values Inventory (EVI), additional 
purposes were to test tentative hypotheses about factors associated 
with attitude differences and change, and to gain a glimpse into the 
actual content of adolescent economic activities. The Phase II design 
specified an initial measurement, or pretest, of students' economic 
attitudes as measured on the EVI scales, followed by an instructional 
period, then a post-test of the same youth's economic attitudes. 
Responses of the pretest group (N-1911), were factor-analyzed to see 
if essentially the same factors would emerge as in Phase II. In Phase 
I, economics knowledge proved to be the strongest predictor of 
students' economic attitude differences. The Phase II pre- and 
post-test displayed this tendency to an even greater extent. Greater 
economic knowledge was associated with (1) stronger affirmation of 
the free enterprise system; (2) an increased trust in business; (3) a 
decrease in feelings of being economically powerless and alienated; 
(4) decreased affirmation of governmental responsibility for social 
welfare; and (5) higher opposition to government price-setting, to 
unions, to statements that workers are treated unfairly, and to 
statements that attack the economic status quo. A copy of the EVI is 
appended. (LH) 
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-FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH CHANGES IN YOUTHS* ATTITUDES TOWARDS 
ECONOMIC ISSUES 



A. BACKGROUND AND PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 

This presentation reports the results of a two-part study of the 
economic attitudes of junior high school age youth. In the first 
phase of the research, an original measure of economic attitudes 
was developed, the Economics Values Inventory (EVI). The EVI (see 
Appendixes 1-2) consists of eight moderately reliable multi-item 
scales: 



Scale I: Support for Free Enterprise System 

Scale 2: Trust in Business 

Scale 3: Economic Alienation and Powerjessness 

Scale 4: Government is Responsible for Social Welfare 

Scale 5: Against Gover'nment Role in Price-Setting 

Scale 6: Against Powerful Unions 

Scale 7: Workers Receive Fair Treatment 

Scale 8: Against Economic Status Quo 

The initial task of development of economic attitude items 
was informed by the contents of a textbook, OurFconomy: How It 
Wacks* which was developed by the Foundation for Teaching Economics, 
the sponsor of the research. 



It is Important to note that the Economics Values Inventory is meant to 
reflect the content coverage of a junior high school economics text. It 
is based on one textbook, but we strongly feel that it has wide applica- 
bility. First, because that text is itself a reasonably comprehensive 
account of the field, at a conceptual level appropriate to junior high school 
youth, and covers thoroughly the ground outlined in the Joint Council for 
Economic Education's 1977 Framework for Tearhin g Economy Second, 
because in those rare instances where we perceived gaps in text coverage, 
(such as in the treatment of the labor movement), we added items 
reflecting the underemphasized domain. And third, because where there 
were areas of importance in the text which did not correspond to areas 
in which respondents held definite views, we were able. to omit such 
items from the EVI. The concepts which form the core of economics 
as a subjecc matter, and the areas in which adolescents typically have 
strong economic attitudes, are of course not st-ictly coterminous. The 
concept of the government's role as an economic regulator, for example, 
was important in the text, but was, generally, a matter neither of 
personal experience nor of opinion for our respondents. On the other 
hand, respondents might have had strong attitudes toward, for example, 
incurring debt to make consumer purchases, but such an attitude would 
be only marginal to the concepts and generalizations of a textbook. The 
EVI's grounding in the subject matter of economics is an important 
source both of its power and limitations. 



While the primary thrust of the first phase of the project was to 
develop reliable and valid multi-item scales, additional purposes were 
to test tentative hypotheses about factors associated with attitude 
differences and change, and to gain a glimpse into the actual content 
of adolescent economic attitudes. The content of youth attitudes, 
and factors associatea with observed economic attitude differences, 
were of interest both as validity indicators for the EVI and in their 
own right, and will be discussed in Section B, which deals with the 
outcome of the Phase i research. 
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Research Process 

The Phase I research was conducted w ith approximately 1 100 7th, 
8th and 9th grade youth, in 35 classrooms, in all regions of the USA. 
A representative sample was not sought, but rather, a maximally 
diverse one, to ensure that the EVI would work with all groups of 
the junior high school age population.. Initially 250 attitude items were 
developed, and reviewed with small focus groups of from five to 
six 7th, 8th, or 9th graders. Word choice was adjusted to student 
level of understanding, and overly complex or ambiguous items were 
modified or replaced. 



A questionnaire of the 136 best items, and a series of basic demographic 
questions, was then administered in a pretest to 200 students. The 
responses were factor-analyzed and the process of item refinement 
continued, until a 100-item quest'onnaire was ready for use with a 
second pretest population. At thte stage, scales were drawn from the 
attitude clusters that emerged v factor analysis, and were analyzed 
for variance by sex, race, grade, age and school. 

The final empirical stage of the EVI development effort involved 452 
junior high school students in a pilot study, employing a 71 -item ques- 
tionnaire. Responses from pretests and pilot were combined for a 
factor analysis of these remaining 71 items, and yielded eight distinct 
factors or attitude content areas. Items only weakly associated with a 
factor (that is, with loadings of less than .5) were dropped. Reliability 
analysis of the eight scales indicated that the reliability criterion of an 
alpha value of a minimum of .5 had been achieved for each scale, and thus a 
final, 44-item form of the EVI had been achieved. Characteristics of 
Pretest and Pilot Study students are displayed in Tables 1 and 2. 



f- B. PHASE I FINDINGS 

Content of Attitudes 

Content of respondent attitudes on the scales is summarized in Table 3 . 
Scale means for the junior high school population are contrasted to 
those of a group of high school seniors also tested on the instrument. 

Characteristics Associated with Attitude Differences 

The Phase I Pilot study was designed to permit examination of the EVI 
scale scores in relation to such variables as: 

exposure to an economics curriculum; 

extent of economic knowledge and understanding; 

family socioeconomic status; 

race; 

sex; 

political party identification. 

The purpose cf gathering such information was two-fold. First, 
examination of the relationship between scale scores and other variables 
was a way of posing the validity question of whether the scales measure 
what they are intended to measure. Second, exploration of these 
relationships gave insight into the mechanisms of possible attitude 
difference, continuity and change, an is^ie that was to be addressed in 
greater depth and in more experimentally controlled circumstances in the 
second phase of the research. Below, we summarize the research findings 
for each of these variables. 
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Instruction in Sconomfcs 

One might hypothesize that a major impact of the junior high or middle 
school economics curriculum would be to increase support for the 
economicsystem and dampen feelings of economic alienation. Table 
4A does indeed show a modest but statistically significant difference 
on the first three scales between those who have and have not had 
economics instruction. Students who have had economic instruction 
are more supportive of the American economic system, express greater 
trust in business, and feel greater personal eff f eacy in dealing with the 
economy. Of course, to suggest that the economics curriculum may 
have some modest effect on the economic attitudes of young people 
is to leave open the issue of whether such an impact is primarily an 
effect of greater cognitive understanding, or of more affective pro- 
cesses of the economic socialization process. 
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Economic Knowledge 



One might also hypothesize that differences in extent of economic 
knowledge might be associated with attitudinai differences. For 
example, greater understanding of the economy and how it works 
might generate increased support for the economic system of the 
United States. Therefore, in the Pilot Study we included questions 
that allowed us to independently classify respondents according to 
their extent of economic understanding. The questions were from 
an abbreviated version of the Joint Council on Economic Education's 
nationally normed Junior High School Economics Test. Table 4fi 
presents the differences in values of students with various amounts 
of economic knowledge. 

Table 4BShows "extent of economic knowledge" to be a strong predictor 
of students' economic attitudes differences. On five of the eight 
scales, students with greater economic understanding have values 
that are reliable different from students with less understanding. 
Specifically: 



Students with greater economic knowledge ( more test-items answered correctly) 

agree more strongly with the items that make up the Free Enterprise System Scale (Scale !). ; 

As level of economic knowledge '.ncreases there is a steady, statistically significant 

drop in students' filings of powerlessness and alienation from the economic system (scale 3), 

Students with more economic understanding also more strongly oppose government price- 
setting activity ( Scale 5), more strongly oppose powerful labor unions (Scale 6), and 
are significantly less likely to agree with statements that attack the economic status quo 
(Scale 8). 

Of course, the seeming predictive power of economic knowledoe might 
reflect either the effects of economic understanding on attitudes, or 
the propensity of youth with a particular set of economic attitudes to 
differentially acquire or possess economic knowledge, and only an 
experimental or quasi-experimental design, as employed in Phase II. 
could clarify the causal order within the relationship. 



Socioeconomic Status 



It might be hypothesized that support for the prevailing economic system 
would be highest, and alienation lowest, among those who, in terms of 
socioeconomic status, are the greatest beneficiaries of the system. 
(Socioeconomic status was determined by a combined parental education 
d and occupation score.) The relationship between socioeconomic status and 



economic attitudes is described in Table 5. Scale 1 ("Support for Free 
Enterprise System") scores in fact do not differ significantly across the 
socioeconomic groups, but ti>e lower the socioeconomic status, the greater 
the economic alienation, the more support for government action in 
maintaining social welfare, the less antipathy toward powerful unions, 
and the less fair the current economic situation is perceived to be 
(Scales 7 and 8). Figure 1 presents one line in Table 5 in graphic terms: 
it shows the striking relationship between socioeconomic status and 
support for the economic status quo (Scale 8). Note, however, that a! I 
socioeconomic groupings, despite the difference in their degree of 'jgree- 
ment. indeed assent thai the economic status quo is to some extent unfair. 



mora 
strongly 
agree 



moderately 
agree 



neither agree 
nor disagree 



6.0-* 
5.9- 

5.8- . 
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5.2- 
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5.0> 
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4.6- 
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4.2- 
4, if 
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Socio-Economic Statue 



4 

(High) 



Figvre 1: aeliaf that the Econoieic Status Quo is Unfair and Should 
Be Changed (Scale 8), by Socioeconomic Status 
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Political Party identification 



Pilot study respondents were asked to describe their political party 
identification, if any. Table 6 describes the relationship found between 
economic values and political party identification. Only on Scale 8, 
which indicates a belief that the economic status quo is unfair and should 
be changed, are there consistent differences by party. 

Race and Sex 

Differences by race are described in Table 7. The small numbers 
of Hispanics and Others in the sample argue for fGcusing on Black - 
White differences, which are both striking and at times paradoxical 
(for example, higher Black "Trust in Business" but stronger disagree- 
ment that workers are treated fairly, and less emphatic rejection of 
attitude items expressing.feelings of economic alienation). There are 
few btrong differences between the sexes on the scales (see Table 8). 



Many of the Phase I findings are unsurprising, but serve as validity 
indicators for the scales. Others suggest relationships worthy of 
further investigation. For example, what is the relationship between 
such strong predictors as socioeconomic status and extent of economic 
knowledge? Are more knowledgeable students more attitudinallly sen- 
sitive to additional information, hence more likely to change; or is 
additional information attitudinally redundant for them? Given the 
interpenetration of economic and political categories, why does analysis 
by political party identification yield so little indication of attitude 
differences? Is "party a poor indicator of political views, or is junior 
high school age a stage too soon to see political and economic attitudes 
brought into consistent relation with each ether? Phase !l of the study 
was designed to investigate these and other questions in more controlled 
circumstances over time. 
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C. Phase 1 1 



Phase ll Research Design 

The Phase II design specified an initial measurement, or pretest, of 
students' economic attitudes as measured on the EVI scales, followed 
by an instructional period, then a posttest of the same youths' economic 
attitudes. Several sets of groups were utilized for comparison. For 
purposes of simplifying a complex set of comparisons, we focus here on, 
as appropriate, either the total sample, or the central comparison set, 
that of students who underwent instruction with an economics text (Que 
Economyi versus students who had no economics instruction in the same 
period. . A subcomparison within this group was that of students who 
received a' half-term (as contrasted to a full term) of economics 
instruction. (The final comparison, with which we shall largely not be 
concerned here, is that of a group of users of the text, versus users of 
alternative economics instructional materials.) For each comparison, a 
balanced number of classrooms from the same school was sought. Each 
school with a classroom receiving a full term of instruction with the text 
also contributed a classroom with no economics instruction. Distribution 
of these students reflected a principle approximating randomness. Thus, 
text users had not exercised an option to study the text, nor did they 
reflect a different academic ability track. Rather, due to the limited 
number of economics teachers, students had been assigned as a matter of 
administrative convenience to use the text cither the first term of the 
session (thus falling into the user group for pretest and pesttest) or the 
second (thus falling into the non-user group for purposes of this study). 
The empirical test of the likeness of the two groups in the comparison set 
was whether their pretest means on the EVI significantly differed. There 
were no systematic diffe^encesin scale means between the two groups. 



Responses of the pretest group (N=I9I I ) were factor-analyzed to see if 
essentially the same factors woulo emerge as in Phase I. When a like 
factor structure emerged, scale reliabilities were recomputed utilizing 
the Phase II data. Essentially the same coefficient alphas for reliability 
(from .5 - .7) were obtained on the scales from Phase II Pretest data as 
had been computed from the Phase I data. 
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Goals for Sample Composition for Phase II 

In Phase I a maximally diverse sample had been sought For Phase ll, 
an in some respects more homogeneous sample was pursued by 
limiting respondents to the same grade { 9), hence also restricting 
the age range; and by limiting the number (3) of cities used as sites. At 
the same time, care was taken to preserve a degree of heterogeneity 
with respect to factors such as race and socioeconomic status. Char- 
acteristics of the sample population are detailed in Table 9 . 

Research Instruments for Phase I I 

Three research instruments were developed: a student Pretest 
Questionnaire, a student Posttest Questionnaire, and a teacher 
Questionnaire (administered at the time of the student posttest). 
The Pretest Questionnaire consisted of, the EVI, the same Economic 
Knowledge Test that had been employed in Phase I, anda.Student 
Information section that elicited data on age, race,. sex, and parental 
occupation and education. The Posttest repeated the EVI and Economic 
Knowledge Test, but also was designed to tap additional sources of 
collateral data . Thus, there were questions about attrthutional 
tendencies, which asked students to assess the importance of various 
explanations for personal economic success (for example, luck, ability, 
effort). Information was sought concerning political nrienfatinn in 
Phase I, political party identification had been a surprisingly weak 
predictor of economic attitudes. Thus additional political orientation 
measures were included for Phase II, with a liberal-to-conservative 
ranking scale appearing in addition to the party affiliation question, 
and with several palpably ideological attitude items added to the end 
of the EVI as an objective cneck on che ideological self-description 
of the liberal to conservative ranking scale. Interest in pnhiir affair 
was taken as another line of distinction that could be relevant to 
attitude differences and propensity to change. It might be thought, 
for example, that those with high interest in public affairs would be 
more open to economic ideas and thus might be more influenced by 
the school curricululm. A contrary hypothesis would be that those 
with greater interest in public affairs would be more likely already 
to have made up their minds about economic issues, or would have 
access to competing (hence diluting) sources of information, and 
would therefore be less likely to change when exposed to textual 
materials. Three questions attempted to gauge such interest: fre- 
quency of watching the evening television news, interest in the 
election campaign, and propensity to read the news section of the 
daily newspaper. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE X2 



Finaiiy, an attempt wastmade?to^ssess respondents', views of information 
. sources . They were aske<1 both'Jairho^ctl! informed aboifemajor 
issues; 3hd;(b)' : h6w^^ sources lojj^ were each 

of the following:., the media; fellow-classmates, leaders of theibusiness 
communi ty, f ami l.y/parents;,;clero^/.teacKers.. 

On the Teacher Questionnaire, teacher:s:were asked to respondrto the EVI 
and to supply additional ihformation.aboutrtheir backgrdundi student's, 
methods of instruction, and attitudes toward the text. 
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D. PHASE. II RESULTS . k 

In discussing Phase II results, we-shall first address the issue of text- 
book impacts.on attitudechange. We shall then summarize findings for 
the race; .sex, sdcib'econpmicrstatuSi and economic knowledge-variables. 
Final ly, we shall exam ine>ttf£yadables- newly introduced in Phase 1 1 : 
interest in public affairs, ranking of teacher as information source, the 
expanded political identification variablei and the attribution (locus.of 
control) variable. 
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Effects of the Economics Curriculum 

The "text" versus "no text" conditions embodied in the study design might 
be seen in two pefapeetives. First, we. think, that the; text that was 
employed'for comparison* purposes,. as a: comprehensive and;straight- 
forwardly factual account ;of 'economic concepts- accompanied by a 
series of illustrative casV.studreSitehjoys a degree^otfypicality which 
permits qualified generalization ,frpm>jts ef fectstbithe^fects of 
economics curTicUjumrmaterials iffgener/ai: Second, note; might be 
made of 'the.par.ticuiar emphases of the;.text, ^ 
expected attitudihal change^pight- be -Hypothesized^ 3Ajthgugh%e,text's 
sponsors hold a strong value : \positioh onVeco 
itself is designedito be a des&iptive$reseht 
value recommendations, instead asKihg .students^ about 
controversial issues. The texfcsponsors haye;-^ 
increased economic knowledgerand uh^ effect 
of enhancing appreciation of theisoti bf;mixed^ in which 

private enterprise has a;large rble, that preva i I s J n^the UniJediStates. 
And there is one values message that comes near toieih^explicit, namely 
the efficacy of the indivic'ual imthe economic-process; The. text does 
attempt to help each-student achieve greater awarenessof being an 
important component, both as producer and consumer*, in the. economy. 
Given these emphases, the-scales that could be hypothesized to be 
most salient as indicators of text impacts would be 1,3, perhaps 2, 
and 7 and 8 . An analysis of covariance (deviation from the regression 
line of posttest on potest) was utilized rather than the more error- 
prone simple computation of change scores. Table 10, based on the 
covariate analysis, depicts attitudinal change between the "text" and "no 
text" groups, and compares full- versus half-term instruction. Modest but 
statistically significant "text" versus "no text" differences are seen on 
scales 1, 2, 3, 7, and S. Differences are in the hypothesized direction. 
Text users are more affirming of the free enterprise system scale (scale 
1); they show more trust in business (scale 2); they feel less alienated 
(scale 3) they are more likely to feel that workers' treatment is fair 
(scale 7); they are less likely to express disagreement with the economic 
status quo (scale 8). Significant text/no text differences are not observed 
for the role of government scale (scale 4), or on the price control (scale 5) 
or union (scale 6) scales. In the less-controlled circumstances of the 
Phase l research, the effects of economics instruction were seen in 
statistically significant' differences,in the same direction as seen for 
Phase II, on Scales 1 , 2, and 3. One particularly interesting outcome of 
this analysis is that, as in Phase I, an effect of economics" instruction is 
an increased affirmation of the Trust in Business Scale. Nevertheless, 
Trust in Business scores at the 



Pretest were associated with lower rather than higher levels of economic 
knowledge (TABLE 11), Given that the text.has proven capacity to increase 
economic knowledge. scores, this nestilt is spmewhatpaRadoxical. A " 
further consideration hereiis^that .when, .insPtase^iherjEy tms 
administered to 207 high school sen i ors as a<*p6 int pffcontrast with the 
junior high schools group;, it wasf ound^t;ih^^lQ^r$outh}sh^Wed- 
signif icantly more support^ of 
rejection of thecal iejnationitefnf of; ^ 
business. In companri^ 

(Figure 2 v nextpage; also fable l ; 2|/w|^ ••' , 

phenomenon: .teachers; are: m 

and show less alienation, but also ;Sighjf jca^ 1 1 

might be speculated that thiSiparadpxireWec 

entrepeneuri al and consumer values area! 1 !^)^o^5^l^a'itl^^4pt;iicfsm- 
than to blind trust. If so, the. data suggest tnat-ete can, 
at least as ah end-of-course atti tudihaV effect, dampen this maturity- and 
knowledge-related trend. 

Length-of-course effects appear for Scales 3, 5 and 8, with interaction 
betweer ^half-versus full-term) site and text effects on Scales 3 and 8. 
It may be the case that certain categories of economic attitude are more 
influenced by duration of exposure to instruction than are others. 



Demographic and Knowledge Variables 



The relationship of economic attitudes to race, sex,.socioe"conomic status, 
and economic knowledge was explored In Phase I. While. in reporting the 
Phase 11 findings^we would like, to emphasize, newly added variables 
(such as locus of contro l and interest in public, affairs), a brief summary 
of the additional,. Phase II, findings for the demographic and knowledge 
variables appears below. 

In the Phase II Pretest; students of diffe.rentraces responded..significantly 
differently to Scales r;and'3 ; w i th Whit^ShShqw ihg;more:suppqrt for the 
Free Enterprise System scale^than' did;Bl acks/(5:6^rsusl5^ th 
whi tes showing, stronger re jectiph^ 

Powerlessness;scale-tHan didjbjack^ (2^vfersusS-4X rffeh^er^no 

other statistically-significant 

showed persistencerofiblaGk/^White/di^ferenceson^ 

Sex differences were more pronounced jf.or the ;pjia^Xt|^lfe. ? tfen-they 
had been in Phase I." In the Phase II Pretest, sign i f i cant.di fferences: arose 
on scales 2, 4, 5, . and 8. Ferrtales\showedimoretrUst.ih Business^^cale 2), 
greater affirmation of government's. to le;%p™^ 
(Scale 4), less opposition to goverhment:#ic^ and 
greater rejection of the Economic Status Quo (Scaled)., In the Posttest, 
these differences persisted and male/female differences appeared on 
two additional scales, Scales 3 (Aiienation and Powerlessness) and 7 
(Workers Receive Fair Treatment). While females showed a lower aliena- 
tion score at the Posttest, so did males, only even more so, thus widening 
a pre-existing gap, though both groups were moving in the same direction. 
A like phenomenon characterized the Workers Receive Fair Treatment 
scale, where female scale scores went up, but less dramatically than did 
male. One might speculate that the greater sex differences seen in 
Phase 1 1 reflect a si ightly higher mean age for the sample ( 1 4 years, 
as contrasted to 1 3 years for the Phase I Pilot) and the tendency of 
attitudinal sex differences to become more pronounced with the progress 
of adolescence. It should be noted that sex differences for the sample 
were found in economics knowledge as well as attitudes. Males had 
higher Pretest economics knowledge scores. Both males and females 
undergoing economics instruction showed gains at the Posttest, but 
the male economics knowledge advantage persisted. 
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On both Phase . 1 1 Pretest and^s^t^l^jfj'^h'e-differences were seen 
in the scale scores of students q^^ on 
scales l, 3, 4;;6i.7;ana 8:" These 

and essentia)^ f 0r 
the Free^ Enterprise^ 

for the. alienation; f tems\dep&as^ on. 

In Phase ^economictf kh^ 

of students 1 econqmicra.tti&^ 

Postteststfjsplaye^ 

statistically!^ 

with ditf^riceVM 

economic Mwjed^wasissw 

the free enterpnis^systeml^ 

2) , a decrease i^ 

(Scale 3);;decrebedaffi?n1'ati6 

welfare (Scale ! =4);;.higherbppo§iti6 

5), unions (Seal £6);. fo'state/nerrt^ . . 

(Scale 7) l ,anditd>statements(thabattack 8). 
Of course, although level o/eeonomiciknowle^ 
attitude differences^ 

through school instructiomleU to changes ohtohl^some^Hrscales. 
Due to the possibility, that ecohomi.c:knowledge.m'ignt in, effect be a 
surrogate for socioeconomitstatus (that is, economic know ledge and 
socioeconomic status mightfbe highly correlated, and observed knowledge 
differences merely a function of difference in socioeconomic status), a 
two-way analysis of variance was utilized to determine whether SES 
and economic knowledge had strong independent effects. Each was 
found to be a source of attitude differences in its own right. 
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Interest in Public Affairs}-' 

Another variable, that was.expiored was "interest .in public affairs." Three 
questions w^a^^W^N)ateJI-^te^t^gaUge this interest, the 
three questions, with responses recorded^ percentage form,,appear 
below: 

How interested were you in the election campaign? 

23.7* Yery interested 
51.5* Somewhat interested 
24.8* Not Yery interested 

How often do you watch the evening television news? (Check one only.) 
20.3* Nightly 

22.558 More than half the time 
34.0* Sometime 
18.9* Seldom 
4.3* Never 

How often do you read the local and national news sections of the newspaper? ( Check one only). 
10.9* Daily 

1 1.8* More than half the time 
29.8* Sometimes 
32.2* Seldom 
15.3* Never 

The three questions were recoded and summed to form a 5-point 
Interest in Public Affairs Variable. Respondents were divided into 
High (interest), Medium and Low groups, and their means on scales 1 - 4 
were compared. Analysis of this variable revealed no differences 
between high-medium-low interest in public affairs groupings on the 
Trust in Business or Government is Responsible for Social Welfare 
scales (see Table 1 3.) However, significant differences were detected 
for scale 1 (Support for the Free Enterprise System), where the high 
interest group showed a mean of 5.3, the medium 5.6, and the low 5.4; 
and for the Economic Alienation and Powerlessness scale, where the 
high interest group was the least affirming of alienation items, with 
a mean scale score of 2.5, the medium interest group had a mean of 2.7, 
and the low interest in public affairs group a mean of 3.0. One caveat 
that should be entered here is that we have not yet conducted analyses 
of this variable that control for such attributes as socioeconomic status 
and economic knowledge. Its ultimate significance is therefore uncertain. 
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Information Sources 

The Phase II Post'test Questionnaire asked- students. both^to give a rank 
order to stfecteMnfpr^tion^ indicate 
which-wasto^ 

issues; the^tp rank thevsame list in terms of which the respondent 
consideredtobe hisor her own best personal information source. The 
results^ppear below:. 

Prestige: who is best informed? 
Rank 

1 . the media ( television and newspaper reporters) 

2. leadew of the business community 

3. your family/parents 

4. teachers' 

5. clergy ;( minister^ priests; rabbis), 

6. your fellow classmates 

Utilization: . who are the respondent's best sources? 

1. the media 

2. parents 

3. teachers 

4. classmates 

5. business leaders 

6. clergy 

Combined rank ( Rrestige + utilization): 

1. the media 

2. parents 

3. business leaders 

4. teachers 

5. classmates 

6. clergy 

From the point of view of curricular effects, the comparatively low 
ranking of teachers as an information source, and the high rankings for 
media sources and parents, suggest a possible limitation on the role 
of the curriculum as a conveyor of attitudinal change. (A comparison 
that might profitably have been pursued, but was not, was prestige and 
utilization ofvarious written information sources, such as textbooks, 
magazines and newspapers.) To further explore the relationship between 
student views of teachers as information sources, and their economic 
attitude differences, the combined rank responses were grouped into 
those showing high, medium, and low ratings of teachers. No significant 
attitude differences emerged between these three groups when their EV! 
scale scores were compared. 



Mean 

1.689 

2.228 

3:588 

3.694 

4:314. 

5.291 



2.089' 
2.533 
3.353 
3766 
4.211 
4.853 
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A particular point of interest, and bnewljich we shallfonlybe able to 
deal with in a veiy: i partial : way,.i.s. rth^r^l^f^ip-betwlm.-kiinamic 
and political attltudes<a^ 
ship'isJnfripng,:^ 

economic attitudesafe-lhthiS'a the 
very processpfcrystaliizato 
tionships.between^theeconomic/and;^ 
to expect that aJksomepo#^ 

and economicTittitifdes .would be: b . , 

al though this- expectatidn-m fght-be/.sof 

in the USA, to, as*a matter df ldeoVfe 

economic spheres; {.Thus, for exanjplf,:^ 

to pose their poiicies in termis.primarily,^ 

the widespreadendorssment pfipr^ , 

by side with acceptance of aigpodjy; amount^ 

finally, the seem i ng;f a i th t ha t.pd Hi i ca i^quali ty ; cah r i ndeec! ex i s t i n a. 

society with extensive economic>inequal.ityr) 

• In Phase I of this study we were surprised, to find; that polltical.party 
affiliation was generally a poor predictor of orientation on the eight 
attitude scales of th:- EVI. Thus, additional. political information ques- 
tions were asked in Phase II. A possibly -confound ing, possibly illumina- 
ting additional factor was .seen as specific to the;Phase II study, namely, 
that between the early September Pretest and the early January Posttest' 
( second week of November for the half-term subsample), presidential 
and local election campaigns would take place. The 1 984 election 
seemed one which posed a clear ideological choice between a liberal and 
a conservative presidential candidate, and seemed an election with a 
heavy economic issues focus. At the same time, the salience of economic 
issues, and of clearcut ideological choices, seemed as though it might 
have been more apparent than real, given the large numbers of self- 
described liberals and Democrats willing to vote for an avowedly con- 
servative Republican, and given the surprising fluidity of political party 
identifications as replied by adu^s just after the election. The insta- 
bility of adult partisan attachments in 1984, it was thought, might well 
leave their adolescent offspring less sure of their party or ideological 
orientations. 



In the Teacher Questionnaire, given at the time of the Phase II Posttest, 
teachers were re'minded.of the presidential'eiectron:campajgn and were 
asked if they thought that the.d.iscussibn-of . economic issues in the 
campaign had an effect on:student . interest in the text. Specifically, 
they were asked if the election, had: 

1 made students much more receptive 

2 medestudents somewhat more receptive 

3 hednbeffect ' 

4 negative effect: made i students less receptive 

5 don't know. 

Fully two thirds of responding teachers indicated that the. election-had 
had no effect;,another third into the: campaign had 

made students somewhat more; rec^ for 
The teachers may, of course, 'be. entirely wrong in feeiing ; that there was 
no or but slight interacfion between the eqohom ics: course and/the. elec- 
tion campaign; but their perspective is certainly^worth. entering here. 

Students were asked a number of political ly-oriented.qUestions. They 
were asked: What political party do you lean toward? Responses irf 
perentage form precede the statement of each response category: 

20. 1 % I lean strongly toward the Republicans. 

20.71 I lean slightly toward the Republicans. 

12.38 I lean slightly toward the Democrats. 

15.58 I lean strongly toward the Democrats. 

3 1 .38 I lean neither toward the Republicans nor the Democrats. 

Thus, only 35.6% are willing to strongly commit themselves to either 
party, and fully 31.3% have leanings toward neither party. It is of 
course unclear whether the large number of uncommitted respondents 
reflects a persistent generational difference, or whether as political 
socialization proceeds, partisanship will reduce the uncommitted cate- 
gory. Since Phase I saw a similar proportion of uncommitted respondents, 
we have no evidence that lack of strong partisanship reflects the parti- 
cular conditions of the 1 984 election. 

Respondents also were asked to rank themselves on a 7-point liberal-to- 
conservative scale. From the point of view of political ideas, such a scale 
might appear naive or incomplete, insofar as the liberal to conservative 
spectrum does scant justice to such positions as would be taken by a 
libertarian or a social democrat, and does not recognize the 
subcategorization of the political domain into economic, social, political - 
civil liberties liberalism and conservatism. From the point of view of 
our ninth grade sample, however, we feel that these categories are indeed 



defensible ~ in fact, a 7-point liberal-conservative scale may be overly 
subtL for the purpose, given the. apparently unformed views of some 
respondents. Responses in percentages-appear belov 

2.7* Yery Liberal 
6.12 Liberal 
6.2* SlighttyLiberai 
22.3* Maierate; middle oir the road 
7.0* Slightly Conservative 
6.2* Conservative 
2.0* Very Conservative 
36.5* No opinion or don't know 
11.0* No Response 

Thus, only 30% of respondents were wiiiing.to categ6rize>themselves as 
either liberal or conservative; arid'if'we drop -the "S ! jght ly : LiberaL" and 
"Slightly Conservative - categories;, st^ 

cation is claimed by only 1 7%.of the sample: The^f.eel.ing^hat an-ideology 
label might be more:meahingf,urto ninth graders thah;a;party affiliation 
label would seem, in thisinstarice misplaced. However, on some political 
matters respondents were more emphatic and sure. 

The Posttest Student Questionnaire asked which candidate was favored 
by the student in the November presidential -flection. Here 50.2% favored 
Ronald Reagan, 35.3% Walter Mondale, 5.9% "Other," while 8.6% did not 
know or had no opinion. 

Three questions had been tacked onto the Posttest EVI in an attempt to 
provide an "objective" check on respondents* ideological self-description: 

The Federal government should do more to reduce the gap between the 
incomes of poor people and the incomes of the wealthy. 

Bit by bit over the years, the government has been taking our basic 
freedoms away from us. 

The Federal government should not concern itself with reducing 
income differences between the wealthy and the poor. 

However, these three items were plagued with very high "Don't Know" 
and "Indifferent" (point 4 on the 7-point scale) responses, with combined 
missing and indifferent values in one case approaching 40%. Thus, the 
ideology items appeared to rehearse the fundamental difficulty of the 
liberal -conservative scale itse>f. 

Even given the substantial numbers of respondents without firm party 
or political ideology identifications, we may ask again what predictive 
power on the EVI scales such identifications had for those students 
who expressed them. When the ideology scale was employed as an 
independent variable and the scales were used as dependent varia- 



blesi no signif icant scale score djfferences;enierged between students 
of differing iiberai/cohservatiye- identify , -HoWever, and most 
unexpectedlyi-;p61it"ica] \'pai^^lcMti7Jc3t(ph' pcSoVechtb^be/a stcong 
indicator of attitude differences (se^M 
dif f erencesjby jipilticai paRt^fpr al 1 scaieiexcept : T rust in Business. 
Republ Jeans were;^ their higher affir- 

mation of *the : Suppprt fOTiFree' Enterpbise.-scalei. in their strohger rejec- 
tion of the.EcdMmic Ate^ 
governments resporisibiiityrT.ors^ 
govemment;s:role/^ 

tendency to agree that v.orkera:receiye^faiptr^ 

lesser agreement: with. items attacking ; the,e 

at one*level, this resujt^ 7.' 

another level, that o'rthMxpectatidnV^ 

this result is extraordinary. ( t: i s, uhcer tain,why pbji t i eal par ty af f i nation 
should have. become so muclvstronger an economicsitttitutfes predict 
in Phase II. It is true; that: we^are dealing i th a= 1 ar|gef ^hd>s I i gh 1 1 y 
older sampie, and. that may have- something: to eontnibUte%;thteeffect. 
It is also possible that the presidehtiai-election cartipaig^. in-which 
three quarters of students expressed strong op moderate, "interest, influ- 
enced those who already had some tendency toward partisanship. 
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Locus of Control 

A further variable that was explored.measured.youtlrSs' attributlohar 
tendencies. Respondent* were a'sked to indicate;their preferences for 
individual versus societal explanations tor dif ferehtiai:econpmic;success 
of individuals,, resulting, in:a< "locus of control." indicator rahgi.ng.from 
internal to external orientations. The "attribution" question ;is presented 
below. Figure 3 displays attribution means for bo tfv students and their 
teachers. 
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3.7 


a. 


5.8 


b. 


6.6 


c. 


3.9 


d. 


6.3 


e. 


5.4 


f. 


5.9 


g. 


2.8 


h. 


6.3 


i. 



How important is each factor below in explaining how economically well off (suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful) an> adult individual is? 

TEACHERS 

luck (good luck, bad luck) 3,5 

the number of jobs available in our society. 5.5 

a person's level of Intelligence 6.0 

a person's family background (for example, rich parents and 5.1 

childhood advantages; .poor parents, disadvantages) 

a person 1 s willingness to work hard 6.7 

the number of well-qualified persons competing for jobs 5.6 

personal initiative (for example, will power, determination) 6.7 

a person's race or ethnicity (advantage — or disadvantage [for .... 3.9 
example, discrimination] because of the group one comes from) 

a person's education and skills 6.3 
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Earlier we stated that' a primary^purposefof th that 
was utilized in this study, is :td Enhance. ituden^eiiHgioT economic 
efficacy: Scale 3 -may bestbe/desctfbe^ 
alienation and powerfessnesaon;.^ 

efficacy. And, of course; the <f eel in;g?^a&pe^ort:sifate,is;;individuallv 
or internally controlled,, is commqnl^thou^ht^f : .aia,' feature of feelings 
of personal efficacy, whil.ethe feeling that one's fate is controlled by 
societal or external factors maybe supposed to.be a feature of feelings 
of personal. inefficacy.For this reason, we sought to measure the corre- 
lation between Scale 3 Of theEVi and internal versus external elements 
of the "locus of control" questions. 
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__Seven of the nine^elenrients In this question-were Oti 1 ized to, create an 
interna! versus (^e^l^}p^9f^^i^^ibl9 ( .pontorming to the 
following four ceils: . . 1 . r" 

Interiwl- j /J ;Exferi!8l 

c. iriieUigeoce " . . t p^alffitf competitors 
(Stable) (t.ed^tfonv^llls s. b: waiiablejdbsl,, 

• •■■■'! i " •*■ * ** VASi'. •••MMMilMMMtM lilt • •••••••• 

(Unstable) e. wkVterd .. <luck '"-V ' 

$ fia^ initiative . t \. y.>.' -, '• ■ 

Internal f actors ^c.,<£.e^ 
by fpur;/exterh^Kf^cb 
divided:by three;;^he.inter^ 
form one, "iocusio^cohtroJWa'^ 
-1.80 to M86^and/a mean'Or h4^| 

locus: ', N , . .:. ' V'. \ _ -.J ''^CT^ V*' 
"Locus" means, were compafedfor the?\t^fcv 
and showed statistical Jy i hs i^jritni caril, d t^^en^^ a^rri e^O^ & ^ 4337 
versus 1 .4369). ;bfote; howeye^^^ 

regf steredxhange atjtlie. posttesiv :with^ail:isco^si6isplay ing a sta- 
tist ical ly sfgnificani decrease in alienation scale scores .for the text user 
group (see Table to). , 

Responses on the "Locus of Control" variable were divided into high, 
medium and low groups, relative to the "internal control" axis of the 
construct. Means on Scale 3 Were then computed for each group; 

Interna) Locus Scale 3 Mean 

LOW 3.09 
MEDIUM 2.62 
HIGH 2.45 

Level of significance for between groups difference - .0000 

Thus, we can see that the lower the degree of internal locus of control, 
the higher the affirmation of the "alienation and powerlessness" Items'of 
Scale 3. Note that despite the correlation between scale .3 and locus 
of control, and despite the.fact that the scale 3 scores of" text users have 
changed over time, the underlying locus of control orientation of the 
respondents appears to be stable. 
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* v * ' .* 
. /Character is t: 


/ ■"{v'' ^HASE ; i' v ' 
. : \ TABLE t 

Lcs; of SchbSis in 


i the Pretesi 






* 


■ > "M 


fE^SCHOOL 




Race 


. Incomer 7 


v * • * *■ C '* /,* * v 

Location . 


Type., . 


. Economics 
Instruction 


Grades 


?JfiinV|OT* 






Chicago Public 




BlacR 




J xUrban , A 

i^^MfSwest;": . K - ; 

" .„ * 

* Ui-feah j :^ 
; MiHweVt. 


(Magnet y 


No 


7, 8 


6S 




• 


Chicago Parochial 




White 


%: ;r-i^^|^wif die 
td^inlddle' ,", 


Parochial 


No 


7, 8 


57 






ChlcaPO MAnfAccnr*! 




Black, 
, White 


: ilRRer, middle 


:Mi<iwest- 


Private 


No 


7, 8 


15 




sr. 


Private Suburban 
(Winnetka) 




White 


Upper middle 


fSuburb^ 
? ^ t r Midwe8tT 


Private 


No 


7, 8 


55 


■ • ?m 


& ;V 


Public Suburban 
(Evanston) 




* * *' * 

White, , Lower middle 
Black, to upper 
Oriental middle 


Suburban , 
Midwest* 


Public 


Grade 7--no 
Grade 8 — yes 


7, 8 


84 


- 




Pennsylvan ia 




Black 


Very poor 


Urban;, /^East 


Public 


Yes (O.E.) 


9 


58 




7. 

a- 


Kentucky 1 




White Lower middle 
majority to middle 


Suburban, 1 
Border/South 


Public 


Yes (O.E.) 


7 


29 




| 8. 

[\ 


Kentucky 2 




White 


Lower middle 
to middle 


Rural . 
Border/South 


Public 


Yes 


7 


35 




















Total 
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, ^Pretest Summary by Grade, 


Race and 


Sex: 










;l' 398 respondents: Grade 
]\, Grade 
i > Grade 


7: 
8: 
9: 


184 
156 
58 


Black: 
White: 
Hispanic: 
Other: 


142 Male: 
222 Female: 

31 


172 

226 
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-j' \/ 
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School 

San Francisco 
Mississippi 



p^: , Kentucky 1 
Kentucky 2 
Oklahoma 2 
Houston 



r.;' 



Oklahoma 1 
Phoenix 



TABLE - 2 

Characteristips of .Pilot 'Study Students, by School 



Economics * 
Knowledge Grade : Age Rece 



Mqtherls * Mother Father's Father's 
Profession /Education P rofession Education SES 



2.59 


8 


13 


Other 


3.5 


funnily 

(Rank, 


r " (Rank) 
t >;"4i (4) 

~u v. 


(Rank) 


(Rank) 




(Rank) 






(mixed inc. 
- Ani'an) - 




3.82. (5): 


3.52 


(3) 


2.80 


(6) 




A 

9 


14 


Black 


3.6 




- ; ;3.64 (1> 


3*80 '(6) 


3.39 


(5) 


2.89 


(4) 


2.52 


7 


!? 


WHite 


2.2 


(5) 


2.00 (7) 


3.21(8) 


I. J.J 


\o) 


1.85 


(8) 


3.40 


7 


12 


'White 


3,1 


(4) 


? 4 2 < 6 > 


3,46 (7) 


2.66 


(7) 


2.28 


(7) 


4.72 


8 


13.5 White 


3.5 


(3) 


3.51 (3) 


4.65 (2) 


3.84 


(1) 


3.29 


(1) 


4.61 


9, 10 


14 


White, 


3.5 


(3) 


2.84 (5) 


4.13 (4) 


3.36 


(6) 


2.87 


(5) 








Black, 


















Hispanic 


















3.86 


9 


14.5 


White 


3.9 


(1) 


3.54 (2) 


4.69 (1) 


3.42 


(4) 


3.14 


(?) 


3.90 


8 


13 


White 


3.9 


(1) 


3.51 (3) 


4.55 (3) 


3.74 


(2) 


3.26 


(2) 



U r 



Pilot Respondents by Grade, Race and Sex J 

Race: 



Grade: Grade 7: 56 
Grade 8: 282 
Grade 9: 91 
Grade 10: 6 

no information 17 



Black: 
White: 
Hispanic : 
Other: 
no information 



88 
287 
12 
41 
24 



Sex: Male: 208 
Female: 217 
no information: 27 



Total * 452 
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TABLE 3 

Average Scale Scores for Younger, vs. Older Students 



VALUES SCALES 


jtoior,4Hi'gh . 
School Students 


- '• - . 


Senior High 
School Students > 




1 . Support for Free * 
Enterprise System 


5.4 




5.7 / 




2. Trust In Business 


4.7 




, 4.4 . 




3 . Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness 


2.8 




2.5 




4. Government is Responsible 
for Social welfare 


4.9 


i 


4.8 




5. Against Government Role 
in Price Setting 


4.0 




4.2 




6. Against Powerful Unions 


4.6 




4.5 




1. Workers Receive Pair 
Treatment 


3.1 




3.0 




8. Against Economic 
Status Quo 


4.8 




4.6 




1 = Strongly disagree with scale' values 
7 » Strongly agree with scale values 
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£* s TABLE "*4A. 

iv>; Junior High School Students: Scale Scores of Those Who Have Had 

f£ Economics instructions^and, Sfcose Who Have 

Had No Economics instructions 





Economics 


Instructions 






Yes 


No 


p level 


1. Support for Free 
Enterprise System 


5*51 


5.34 


.003 


2. Trust in Business 


4.77 


4.46 


•000 


3. Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness 


2.75 


3.00 


•003 


4. Government is Responsible 
for Social Welfare 


4e94 


4.80 


n # s • 


5. Against Government Role 
in Price Setting 


4.02 


3.96 


n # s. 


6. Against Powerful Unions 


4.55 


4.74 


n.s. 


7. Workers Receive Pair 
Treatment 


3.16 


3.08 


n # s« 


8, Against Economic 
Status Quo 


4.80 


4.90 


n.s. 



1 ■ Strongly disagree with scale values 



7 = Strongly agree with scale values 



PHASE i 



TABLE 4B 

Jtinior High School Students: Seal* -Scores of Youth with Different 

Levels of Economic Knowledge , 



VALUES SCALES 



Extent of Economic Knowledge . 
(Ifanber of Items Correct but of 7) 

0-2 3-4 5-6 7 p level 



1. 


Support for Free 
Enterorise ^vnf^m 


b.23 


5.52 


5.88 


5.82 


.000 


2. 


Tniafc in Pi^^ 5 n*«ra 


4.93 


4.75 


4.65 


4.32 


n.s. 


3. 


Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness 


3,37 


2.95 


2.41 


2.06 


.000 


4. 


Government is Responsible 
for Social WaI £»r« 


4.91 


4.90 


4.72 


4.50 


n.s. 


5. 


Against Government Role 
xii s*t ice ocuuinQ 


3 54 


j. 0 j 


A 


A 


. U17 


6. 


Against Powerful Unions 


4.29 


4.56 


4.76 


4.91 


.009 


7. 


Workers Receive Fair 
Treatment 


3.18 


3.09 


3.13 


3.64 


n.s. 


8. 


Against Economic 
Status Quo 


4.98 


5.04 


4.49 


4.05 


.000 


1 - 


Strongly disagree t£Lth scale values 












7 =» 


Strongly agree with scale values 













:RIC 
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PHASE I 
fABLB 5 



Sc * 1 * Scorn of Junior High School Student, of Different 
Socio- Economic status* 



1 * Strongly disagree with 3cale values 
7 ■ Strongly agree with scale values 



' ■ — — 




^ocio-Econcjiic Statu* 




VALUES SCALES* 


(Lower) 






(Higher) 






1 


2 




4 


p- level 


1 ♦ Support for Free 
Enterprise Systest 


5.32 


5.36 


5.54 


5.46 


h.r. 


2. Trust in Business 


5«12 


4.90 


4.59 


4.47 


.000 


J. economic Alienation 
and Poverlessness 


3*35 


3.02 


2.80 


2.69 


.001 


4. Government is Responsible 
for Social Welfare 


5.40 


5.14 


4.80 


4,73 


.000 


5. Against Government Role 
in Price Setting 


4.06 


3.92 


3. SO 


4*19 


n.s. 


6. Against powerful Onions 


4*45 


4.34 


4.66 


4.69 


.003 


7. Workers Receive Pair 
Treatment 


2.78 


2.89 


3.20 


3.27 


.013 


8. Against Economic 
Status Quo 


5.50 


5.17 


4.87 


4.53 


.000 



* M°S 0 ~? COn0 ! iC Status (SES) is a composite variable defined bv 4 variables- 
Mother's and Father's Education and Profession. variaoies. 
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PHASE I 
TABLE 6 



••'$'•1 





VALUES S£Ar.RS >r 


strongly>:';> 
Republican^ 


JSUghtly 
Republica 


n>- 'ENmioiecatiV 


'-■1 >Strohgly; 
: - D«i6cratic 


p level 


1 • Support for Free 
Enterprise* System 


* A. 

5.76 


5.60" 




'5.51 


n.s. 


2. Truit in Business 


4.88 


4.32 


4.60 


5.06 


•006 


3. Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness 


2.59 


2.74 


2.90 


2.88 


n.s. 


4. Government Is Responsible 
for Social Welfare 


4.57 


4.62 


4.75 


5.09 




5. Against Government Role 
in Price Setting 


4.06 


3.87 


3.60 


4.17 


n.s. 



6. Against Powerful Onions 



7. Workers Receive Pair 
Treatment 



5.02 



3.33 



8. Against Economic 
Status Quo 



4.33 



1 =■ Strongly disagree with scale values 
7 » Strongly agree with scale values 



4.80 



3.70 



4.75 



3.18 



4.50 



2.96 



n.s. 



n.s. 



4.46 



4.84 



5.22 



.000 



■ m 



' ' ' 4 3 



•Ml 
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PHASE I \f| 
TABLE 7 



Junior High School Students t Scale -Scores o£. Those with 
Different. .%elal ; ;)&^grottnd«." >l 




1 . Support for Pree 
Enterprise System 



5.29 



. 5.29 



5.53 



5.38 



.002 



2. Trust: in Business 



3. Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness 



4.51 



4.90 4.53 4.76 



.001 



3.28 



3.12 2.70 2.80 



.000 



4, 


Government is Responsible 
for social Welfare 


4.85 


5.07 


> 

4.82 


4.89 


n.s. 


5. 


Against Government Role 
in Price Setting 


2.73 


4.03 


4.06 


3.69 


' n.s. 


6. 


Against Powerful Onions 


4.17 


4.18 


4.82 


4.68 


.000 


7. 


Workers Receive Pair 
Treatment 


2.67 


2.89 


3.20 


3.34 


n.s. 


8. 


Against Economic 
Status Quo 


4.76 


5.26 


4.70 


4.59 


.000 



1 » Strongly disagree with scale values 
7 - Strongly agree with scale values 
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PHASE I 
TABLE 8 . 

Seal* Scores of Male and renal. Junior High School Students 



VALUES SCALES 


Males 


Females 


p level 


U Support. for Free 
Enterprise System 


5.49 


5.39 


n.s. 


2m Trust In Business 


4.61 


4.68 


n.s. 


3# Economic Alienation 
and Poverlessness 


2.87 


2.81 


n.s. 


4* Government is Responsible 
for Social Welfare 


4.80 


4.98 


.026 


5. Against Government Role 
in Price Setting 


4.19 


3.84 


.009 


6. Against Powerful Unions 


4.73 


4.52 


n.s. 


7. Workers Receive Fair 
Treatment 


3.23 


3.02 


.049 


8. Against Economic 
Status Quo 


4.73 


4.94 


.020 



1 * Strongly disagree with scale values 
7 « Strongly agree with scale values 
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TABLE 9 



CHARACTERISTICS OF PHASE II STUDENT SAMPLE 



Pretest N * 1911; Posttest N » 1711. 



By site: 



Cedar Rapids N 

Durango 

Minneapolis 



By Posttest Comparison Conditions: 



1231 
226 
454 



Full term of text N \ 726 

Half term of text 220 

No Economics 585 

Alternative Economics 180 



By Race 



Black ■ N = 
White 
Hispanic 
American Indian 
Other 

No InJonnation 



139 
1525 
40 
39 
55 

113 



By Sex 



Male N = 

Female 

No Information *~ 



913 
895 
1C3 



By Site and Comparison Conditions: 



Cedar Rapids = 
and 

Durango = 
Minneapolis = 



Full term text vs. 
Half term text 



No Text 



Full term text vs. No Text 

Full term text vs. Alternative Economics Materials 




TABLE 10 

PHASE II PRETEST - POSTTEST CHANGE: ANALYSIS OP COVARIANCE BY TEXT 
USERS AND BY PULL-TERM VERSUS HALF-TERM ECONOMICS INSTRUCTION 



USERS AND NON- 



1 f.t*? 

•I 



VALUES SCALE 



p VALUE 

FOR MAIN . EFFECTS ifeANS 
Duration Text Use * Text, Yes 



Text No 



— # 

"Hi 



1. Support for Free 
Enterprise System 



.952 



.000 



2. Trust in Business 



.992 



.001 



3. Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness 

4* Government is 
. Responsible for 
Social Welfare 



.007 



.037 



.411 



.730 



5. Against Government 
Role in Price Setting 



.001 



.508 



5. 83 . . i 
5.84. . , 



4 .77. , 
4.73., 



2.56. 
2.73. 



4.81. 
4.81. 



4.10. 
4.47. 



• • • 5 . 56 . < 
• . 5 . 58 • < 



..full 
...Half 



.,4.61. 
.4.44. 



.full 
, ihalf 



texm||p 

te *f|ti 



.2.70. 
.3.02. 



•>full 
I. half 




.4.81., 

.5.02.;. 



• full 
.half 



■t&mm 



.3.99.. 
.4.41.. 



.full 
.half 



y mm 

.texmf||f 



"tip 
te^tl 

termiff 
tetnu-j&SK 

— 



6. Against Powerful 
Unions 



.939 



.666 



7. Workers Receive 
Fair Treatment 



.062 



.014 



8. Against Economic 
Status Quo 



.008 



.049 



4.69. 
4.83. 



.4.75. 
.5.08. 



.full 
half 



3.76. 
3.45. 



.3.50. 
.3.41. 



• full 
.half 



4.55. 
4.79. 



.4.70. 
.5.52. 



.full 
.half 



term r 



-HI 



Effects significant at .05 are underlined. 

1 = Strongly disagree with scale values 
7 ■ Strongly agree with scale values 
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PHASE II 
PRETEST " 

TABLE 11 



Scale Scores of Junior High School. Youth with Different Levels of Economic Knowledgip 



Items Correct Out .of 7 





VALUES SCALES 


0 - 2 


3- \ 


-5 --'6 


7 


p level 


l. 


Support for Free 
Enterprise System 




'•• 5.6 


;. : 5^t'; 




.1.000 


2. 


Trust in Business 




• 4.8 


• 4. .-7 


' 4.5 • 


\ooq. ~ 


3. 


Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness 


3.5 




' 2 v6 






4. 


Government is Responsib le 
for Social Welfare 




5.1 


5.0 


4.7 


• .000 


5. 


ARainst : :^^rttmetit Role in 
Price Sietting 


, 3.8 


3.7 




. 4.5 


.000 


6. 


Against Powerful Unions 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


4.8 


.000 


7. 


Workers Receive Fair 
Treatment 


3.2 


3.3 


3.5 


. 3.8 


.000 


8. 


Against Economic Status 
Quo 


4.9 


4.9 


4.8 


4.4 


.000 




Percentage of sample: 


212 


32% 


37% 


10% 





1 « strongly disagree with scale values 

2 » strongly agree with scale values 



N « 1911 
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TABLE 12 

PHASE II SCALE tfSANS: POSTTEST,, TEACHERS vs. STUDENTS 



VALUES SCALES Teachers , Students 

1. Support for Free 

Enterprise System 5.9 5,6 

2. Trust in Business 4.1 4,7 



3. Economic Alienation 

and Power lessness 2.2 



7. Workers Receive 
Fair Treatment 



2.8 



4. Government is 

Responsible for 4.7 4 # 8 

Social Welfare 

5. Against Government 
Role in Price Setting 



5.5 4.1 



6. Against Powerful 

Unions 4 - 6 4-6 



4.0 3.6 



8. Against Economic 

Status Quo 4,1 



1 - Strongly disagree with scale values 

2 - Strongly agree with scale values 



Teacher N - 16 
Student N » 1711 



Scale Scores o£ Junior. High School Students with Different 
Interest rin\ Public Affairs (Posttest) 



Levels of 



'-S3 



mm 



VALUES SCALE 



High Interest 



Medium Interest 



Low Intrest 



1. Support for . 
Free Enterprise 
System 



S.8 



5.6 



5.4 



50000r>.j« 



2. Trust in Business 



4.7 



4.6 



4.7 



N.S 



3. Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness 



2.5 



2.7 



3.0 



4. Government is 
Responsible for 
Social Welfare 



4.8 



4.7 



4.8 



N.S, 



$0- 

lilt 



Note: this analysis was run on the first four scales only. 



N =* 1711. 



m 

" At 



1 = Strongly disagree with scale values 
7 » Strongly agree with scale values 



Postteat Scale Scares of Junior High School Students with 
Different Political Party Identifications 



N m 1711 

1 = Strongly disagree with scale values 
7 « Strongl: agree with scale values 



VALUES SCALE 


Strongly 
Republican 


, Slightly 
Republican 


" .Slightly 
Democratic 


Strongly 
Democratic 


p. 


1. Support for Free 
Enterprise System 


5.8 


5.7 


5.5 


* "\ * 

5.6 


/oooo 


2. Trust in Business 


4.8 


4-7, 


4.6 


4.7 


N.S. 


J. Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness 


2.5 


2.6 


2.7 


2.9 


.0004 


4. Government is 
Responsible for 
Social Welfare 


4.6 


4.7 


4.9 


5.1 


.0000 


5. Against Government 
Role in Price Setting 


4.3 


4.0 


4.1 


4.0 


.0389 


6. Against Powerful 
Unions 


5.0 


4.8 


4.6 


4.2 


.0000 


7. Workers Receive 
Fair Treatment 


4.0 


3.7 


3.6 


3.1 


.0000 


8, Against Economic 
Status Quo 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


5.1 


.0000 



% 

■ -M 

■ ,:m 

itff 

-•|| 

V. *f -4.1 



Ingels and O'Brien 



Appendix for 



FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH, CHANGES IN YOUTHS 1 
ATTITUDES TOWARDS ECONOMIC ISSUES 



Appendix 1: The Economics Values Inventory 
Appendix 2: The EVI in a Form for Classroom Use 
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APPENDIX 1: 

THE ECONOMICS VALUES INVENTORY (EVI) 
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THE ECONOMICS VALUES INVENTORY 



SCALE 1. THE FREE; ENTER PRISE SYSTEM (Support for free enterprise system) 

1. Resources are .alvaysVliaited, and we must make hard choices about 
the best way to use- them. » 

' # . ' * 

2. Profits are essential to our country's economic health. 

3. Oir society owes much to the contributions, of business. 

4. If workers want higher wages, they must Jwork harder and produce more • 

5. People who blame other people or society for their problems are just 
copping out. v , 

6. My freedom to choose my own occupation is very important to me* 

7. It f s the duty of people to do their jobs the best they can. 

8. Competition between businesses makes for the lowest prices. 

9. A company deserves its profits when they come as the result of doing 
the best job for less money. 

10. If you have a valuable skill, you'll get ahead in our society. 

Groups of individuals with specialized skills, working together, can 
produce better products than individuals workins alone, 

12. Our economy needs more people who are willing to save for the future. 
SCALE 2. BUSINESS (Trust in business) 

13. Most businesses won't sell products they think are unsafe. 

14. Government should listen more to what the business community has to say. 

35. Businesses could provide more jobs, goods, and services if they didn't 
have to pay so much in .taxes. 

16. Advertising helps consumers to make intelligent choices. 

17. Most people like their jobs. 



~2~ 



SCALE 3. PSYCHOLOGICAL: PERSONAL ECONOMIC EFFICACY (Alienation and powerlessuesaH 

18* It f s no use worrying about tha economy; I can't do anything about it 
anyway. 

19. Getting ahaad is mostly a oat tar of luck* 

20. It's foolish to do more than you hava to in a job. 

21. Having tha freedom to start my own business really means having the 
freedom to take advantage of others. 

22. Being in business means taking unfair advantage of others. 

23. Profit is a sign that someone is being, taken advantage of. 

24. The way our economic system is set up, nobody has a chance to get ahead 
any more. 

SCALE 4. GOVERNMENT ROLE IN SOCIAL WELFARE (Government is responsible) 

25. It is the responsibility of the government to take care of people who 
can't take care of themselves. 

26. The poor and the ill have a ritfht to help from the government. 
*27. A person who cannot find a job has only himself to blame. 

28. It should be the duty of government to be sure that everyone has a 
secure job and a decent standard of living. 

29. The unemployed shouldn't blame themselves for their situation: it's the 
fault of the economic system. 

*30. Taking care of the poor and the sick is the job of families and 
churches, not the job of the government. 

SCALE 5. GOVERNMENT ROLE IN SETTING PRICES (Against government role) 

*31. Companies should only be allowed to charge a government-controlled 
price for their products 

32. It's not the business of the government to control prices. 

SCALE 6. UNIONS (Against powerful unions) 

33. Unions are too powerful. 
*34. We'd all be better off if labor unions were stronger. 

35. Employers should have the right to hire non-union workers if they want to. 



-at-. 



SCALE 7. TREATMENT Of WORKERS (Workers' treatment is fair) 
36. Tha average worker ;today is gatting his or har fair share. 

*37. Tha aver**, workar ^s gatting lass than his or har fair share. 

*38. Most coapanies don't jive employees, a, fate shara of what tha company. aaaujf 8 
39. Most coapanies give aaployaas a fair shara of what tha coapany earns. 



40 
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SCALE 8. THE ECONOMIC STATUS otto (Against tha status quo) 

Aaerica?* wealth, is far too unequally -shared. 

Tha situation of this avaraga parsonvis getting worse, not batter. 

There are few real opportunities^ for the. averse* parser to start a 
business in America today. 

43. We need a way to make incomes more equal in this country. 

One of tha bad things about our economic system is that the person 
at the bottom gits less help and has less security than in some 
other systems. 



44, 



* Indicates reverse scoring item. 



APPENDIX 2: 

THE EVI IN A FORM FOR CLASSROOM USE 



THE ECONOMICS 'VALUES INVENTORY 




Tim EVI 



substantive «^l^^S^^^fc^i^a^^t^ *mSBsStm 



using f»*t^.«^yt&^^ . . # 



The EVI I* easily 

values scores , and scores '^^a^taWu^Fl^lSS'Sal^^S^to'. 
all itai on a particulkr ^^^MtW^tK^tciSS^ 
of items in the seals, i,e. „ by co^uti|gi^V*^»g«; of "&e^scail&tem. 
responses. ' .*'■•' • " '• 

The research on the EVI Ja^te^&i^nfc^stty. ofr including the somewhat 
lengthy introduction to ^.^•w:^fc^pp^*i'b-*ioiri The, Introduction 
is Important because it eitufc^hsa'.a common "frame of reference and 
shared vocabulary for the youthful respondents. * 

On the following pages the scales that comprise the Economics Values Inventory 
are first presented, scale-by-scale. Then the EVI, in the form in which we 
recommend it be administered in the classroom, is shown. 



Economics Values Inventory 

copyright 1984, 
Foundation for Teaching Economics 
550 Kearney Street >v Suite 1000 
San. Francisco, CA 94108 

Not ;f or>use /without) FTE permission 



mm 




I strongly 
disagree with 
the statement 



I strongly 
agree with 
the statement 




Don't 
Know 

8 



On che next three pages there are statements^.that, t &*Mr?*&&o*dia*m*%£&J 1 
of them hava to dc with* the Amerle*A.»eonoiSv:?A». Ii^^i , „-iii-i^v:u.. ^j£2»+r3m*jL 



of 
We 
too 



When you buy a record or rite on : <^o^p^ 6 ^4^^&yoi(^ takini^art in 
the economy. When a business m^os|soi»athing,^dv^^ 
price, it is; taking part in the economy;.:: .fte^gi^l.lS*:^ in the economy 
too, when it provides;* sarvic* • such^^daii^^^^^/^ it makes ruUs « 
that businesses- must- follow.. iman^yo#,^^r''%^^r^i^eIowv it'will give us 
a chance to learn what you are feeling about economic* issues l >. 

Here's an example: 

If I shop and compare before I buy, I can save money. 



If you feel strongly that "If I shop and compare before I' buy, I can save money," 
you would write a "7" in the space before :t that statement. If you disagree slightly 
you would write a "3" next to the statement. If your feelings are no stronger one 
way than the other, you would write a "4" next to the statement. 

Maybe the statement Is one you don't understand, or is about something you've never 
really thought about and have no feelings about. If so, write an "8" for "Don't 
Know" next to the statement. 

There are no right or wrong answers here. Please just tell us how you feel, and what 
you believe, about each statement. Now let's turn to the next page— and begin! 



m 
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I strongly 
disagree with 
the statement 



V ^ — 'S-^: --—v - ^ . ^"'^ff|f 

ECONOMICS VALUE? INVENTORY 



I. strongly 
agree with 
tht statement 



Don't 
8 



1. The unemployed shouldn't blame themselves for their situation: it's 
the fault of the economic system;/ 

2. Resources are always limited, and' we must: make hard choices- about 
the best way to' use them. , 



3, 



4. 



6. 



15. 



Oae of the bad things about our economic system is that the. person at 
the bottom gets less help and has* leW security than: in some other 
systems* 

The average worker today is getting his or her fiir share.. 

The average worker today is getting less than his or her fair share. 

It's the duty of people to do their jobs the best they can. 



7. America's wealth is far too unequally shared. 

8. There are fi\w real opportunities for the average person to start a 
business in America today. 

9. The poor and the ill have a right to help from the government. 

10. It is the responsibility of government to take care of people who can't 
take care of themselves. 

11. Unions are too powerful. 

12. We need a way to make incomes more equal in this country. 

13. Profits are essential co our country's economic health. 

14. Our society owes much to the contributions of business. 
Being in business means taking unfair advantage of others. 



16. The way our economic system is set up, nobody has a chance to get 
ahead any more. 

17. My freedom to choose my own occupation is very important to me. 

18. Competition between businesses makes for the lowest prices. 

19. Businesses could provide more jobs, goods and services if they didn't 
have to pay so much in taxes. 

20. It's foolish to do more than you have co in a job. 



ECONOMICS VALUES INVENTORY 

I strongly I strongly 

disagree with agree with 

the statement tha statement 



Don't 
Know 

8 



21* A parson who cannot find a job has only himself; to' blama. 
22 



23 



37, 



40, 



Most companies don't giva employees a fair shara of what tha company* 
earns. , * . \>#> ■ 



Most companies give employees a fair share of what the company earns. 

24. Having tha freedom to start my own business really m^ns* iailng ; the, " 
freedom to taka advantage of others; : ■ ' 

25. It's no use worrying about the economy; I can't do anything about It 
anyway. 

26. Our economy needs more people who arer willing to save for the future. 

27. A company deserves Its profits when they come as the result of doing the 
best job for less money. ' 

28. If workers want higher wages, they must work harder and produce more. 

29. Companies should only be allowed to charge a government-controlled price 
for their products. 

30. Profit Is a sign that someone Is being taken advantage of. 

31. Advertising helps consumers. to make intelligent choices. 

32. Most people like their jobs. 

33. Getting ahead is mostly a matter of luck. 

34. The situation of the average person Is getting worse, not better. 

35. We'd all be better off If labor unions were stronger. 

36. If you have a valuable skill, you 1 11 get ahead in our society. 



Taking care of the poor and the sick is the job of families and churches, 
not the job of government. 



38. It's not the business of government to control prices. 

39. Most businesses won't sell products they think are unsafe. 



c 



It should be the dutv of the government to bo. sure that everyone has 
a secure job and a decent standard of living. 



ECONOMICS VALUES/ INVENTORY 



I strongly 
disagrts with 
tha stataaant 



4 



I strongly 
agraa with 
tha: statanant 



Don f c 
Knew 



41. Government should listen more to what the business community has to say. 



42. Employers should have the right to hire non-union workers if they want tol'^MM 

43. People who blame other people or "society", for their economic problems 
are just copping out. '»,.-.-•. 



44. 



Groups of individuals with specialized skills, working together, can 
produce better products than individuals working alone. 
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